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SILVER  QUESTION. 


THE 


THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

By  GEORGE  S.  COE.  OF  NEW  YORK. 


il/r.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

My  object  in  the  paper  which  I propose  to  read  is  to  present 
to  this  Convention  a very  practical  suggestion,  and,  in  order  to 
do  so,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  lead  up  to  the  thought  which 
I wish  to  present  by  a few  radical,  and,  I believe,  very  truthful 
statements,  w'hich  you  will  all  accept  as  sound,  I am  sure,  as 
banters.  You-will  pardon  me  for  occupying  only  fifteen  minutes 
in  this  preliminary  statement,  in  order  that  I may  bring  before 
you  consecutively  and  forcibly  the  thought  to  which  I wish  to 
call  your  attention.  The  subject  is,  the  Silver  Dollar. 

Among  the  prominent  questions  which  demand  early  and 
serious  consideration  of  the  x4.merican  people,  there  is  none  of 
greater  practical  interest  than  that  of  the  coinage  of  silver  dol- 
lars under  existing  laws,  and  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
established  financial  policy  of  Government  in  this  regard  upon 
the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Fortunately  this 
question,  with  comparatively  unimportant  exceptions,  has  now’ 
mainly  lost  its  partisan  character.  The  platforms  of  the  tw’o 
great  political  parties  upon  the  subject  are  not  essentially  at 
variance,  nor  do  the  leading  statesmen,  or  the  most  influential 
journals  of  either,  greatly  dift'er  in  opinion.  In  fact,  w’ere  we 
to  select  indiscriminately  from  the  nation  the  menwdiose  opin- 
ions are  held  in  highest  regard,  we  should  be  sure  to  find 
them  in  substantial  accord  upon  this  great  question. 

As  practical  bankers,  w’e  may,  therefore,  consider  it  in  its 
purely  economical  aspects,  unembarrassed  by  any  political 
jDreferences. 
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For  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  market  price  of  silver 
per  ounce,  in  the  London  market,  for  gold,  has  been  from  51 
to  53  pence,  so  that  silver  dollars  of  412.1-  grains  legal  standard 
have  cost  the  Government  an  average  of  about  87.^  cents  in 
f^old.  or  in  cold  currencv.  Dollars  of  this  inferior  commercial 
or  intrinsic  value,  made  to  be  emitted  as  money,  for  payments 
of  every  kind,  are  being  coined  by  the  United  States  Mint, 
under  compulsion  of  law,  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  per  month. 
Some  sixty  millions  have  been  already  produced.  They  accu- 
mulate  in  the  Treasury  as  part  of  the  ready  cash  reserve,  and 
they  have  already  become  an  unwelcome  burthen  upon  its  re- 
sources. Yet,  under  law,  the  Avork  of  producing  them  proceeds 
with  unrelenting  progress,  and  the  available  cash  for  current 
uses  is  being  thus  gradually  and  surely  transmuted  into  these 
unavailable  dollars.  They  are  not  w'anted  by  the  people — 
first,  because  they  are  worth  but  seven-eighths  their  nominal 
value,  and,  second,  because  they  are  inconvenient  in  Aveight 
and  magnitude  as  coins,  and  are  impracti(;able  for  commercial 
and  business  uses  ; and  although  extraoidinaiy,  diligent,  and 
expensive  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Treasury  officials  to 
disseminate  them  among  the  people  in  eAnry  part  of  the  coun- 
try, they  are  constantly  rejected  by  eA’ery  class,  and,  Avhen  dis- 
bursed, they  immediately  return  to  their  place  of  departure. 
There  can  be  no  more  emphatic  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment than  is  thus  practically  given.  To  facilitate  their  use,  or 
to  justify  their  creation,  the  device  of  storage  or  Treasury  re- 
ceipts has  been  authorized,  by  means  of  Avhich  they  may  the 
more  readily  pass  current  as  money,  and  their  inherent  pro- 
perties be  thus  measurably  disguised.  But  these  receipts  are 
redeemable  only  in  Idnd,  and  they  consequently  have  no  more 
value  than  the  things  they  represent.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
human  beings  prefer  a whole  dollar  to  one  of  seven-eighths  in 
commercial  value,  will  these  inferior  coins  be  rejected,  and  this 
conflict  betAveen  the  interests  of  the  people  arid  the  laAV  Avhich 
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governs  them  Avill  contimm.  The  laAv  itself  is  manifestly  in 
direct  antagonism  Avith  the  most  sacred  rights  of  men,  and 
AA’ith  the  free  commerce  of  the  Avorld. 

Meantime,  the  resumption  of  coin  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  successfully  commenced  upon  the  basis  recog- 
nized by  those  advanced  nations  of  the  'world  AA'hich  aa'O  most 
eagerly  seek  to  emulate  and  to  rival,  and  has  been  folloAved  by 
a degree  of  social  progress  and  prosperitA*  unexampled  in  all 
history.  The  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  among  all  classes 
of  people  have  been  re-established  upon  a gold  standard,  as 
they  existed  before  the  Avar.  The  exchanges  of  our  increased 
and  increasing  productions,  Avith  the  products  of  other  nations, 
have  been  restored  to  the  common  money  level,  Avith  balances 
in  our  favor  constantly  augmenting,  and  settled  upon  the  same 
uniform  standard.  Both  internal  trade  and  external  commerce 
are  once  more  expressed  by  the  same  measure  of  value.  Money 
in  trade  no  longer  needs  an  interchange  or  interpretation  from 
one  quality  into  another.  It  has  noAv  one  and  the  same  mean- 
ing throughout  the  laud  and  acro.ss  the  sea.  A dollar  in  name 
is  a dollar  in  nature. 

UiiLler  circumstances  so  favorable  to  present  national  com- 
fort and  happiness,  and  so  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  the 
hiture,  AA’hat  vital  interest  can  possibly  be  promoted  by  the 
forcible  continuance  of  this  reactionary  system  uoav  impending 
over  the  country,  and  silently  Avorking  its  arbitrary  Avay  into 
poAA'er  against  the  Avishes  and  the  commercial  instincts  of  the 
people,  and  A\diat  alternative  can  be  presented? 

It  is  evident  that  the  Treasurv  cannot  retain  in  its  coffers  an 
amount  of  cash  reserve  greatly  in  excess  of  its  average  needs, 
and  that  whenever  that  amount  is  secured  (of  Avhatever  it  may 
consist,  if  Ie[/al  money),  it  must  be  disbursed  under  the  reign 
of  a laAv  Avhich  compels  creditors  of  every  kind  to  receive  it  at 
its  nominal  A’alue.  By  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  aided 
by  a faA'orable  condition  of  public  revenue,  this  crisis  may  be 
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temporarily  delayed,  until  the  volume  of  silver  dollars  has  ex- 
ceeded the  ordinary  bounds  of  the  cash  reserve.  But  this  will 
only  make  the  inevitable  change  in  the  current  coin  more  cer- 
tain and  uncontrollable  when  it  comes,  and  deprive  that  officer 
of  any  power  to  discriminate,  if  he  would,  between  his  pay- 
ments to  ordinary  creditors  and  to  those  holding  the  public 
debt — for  all  which  the  new  dollars  are  alike  legal  payment. 

So  soon,  therefore,  as  this  now  rising  iide  shall  overflow  its 
banks,  all  the  business  of  the  Treasury  must  thenceforth  be 
conducted  upon  a basis  of  silver  dollars  at  present  worth 
seven-eighths  of  dollars  in  gold.  The  (continued  coinage  re- 
ceipts of  two  millions  per  month  will  be  added  to  the  revenues 
paid  in  similar  coin  from  every  other  source,  and  the  same 
coiu  must,  in  turn,  be  disbursed  for  all  government  obliga- 
tions. The  legal  tender  notes  will  then  be  also  redeemable 
only  in  silver,  and  must  depreciate  to  the  same  value.  As  a 
necessary  consequence,  all  bank  notes  and  all  current  transac- 
tions in  banks  and  in  home  trade  must  sink  to  the  same  level, 
and  all  debts  and  obligations  of  every  kind  must  go  down  with 
the  general  deterioration,  until  the  whole  country  finds  itself 
at  once  degraded  from  the  honorable  standard  of  the  foremost 
nations  of  the  earth,  to  those  of  second  or  third  degree.  Our 
commercial  banks  must,  in  consequence,  adopt  in  their  general 
business  the  single  silver  standard.  They  will  be  compelled 
also  to  resume  special  gold  accounts  for  foreign  commerce. 
The  country  will,  in  fact,  be  remitted  to  the  condition  of  two 
currencies  of  different  values,  with  all  their  trials,  inconvenien- 
ces and  inequities  as  they  existed  during  the  war.  All  con- 
tracts of  trade  between  citizens  at  homtj  and  with  all  people 
abroad  will  again  be  disturbed.  Money  will  be  made  tempo- 
rarily scarce  by  the  withdrawal  of  gold  as  current  coin,  to  be 
hoarded  for  special  use,  or  sent  away  for  exchange  into  the 
silver  of  other  nations,  gladly  seizing  the  opportunity  to  be 
thus  relieved. 
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The  United  States  will  thus  needlessly  and  gratuitously 
take  upon  itself  a burden  of  excessive  silver  currency,  which 
older  countries  now  unwillingly  bear,  and  all  this  without  ap- 
parent gain  in  any  form,  but  with  the  chagrin  of  forfeiting  its 
own  self-respect  and  the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  The  gold 
coin  will  naturally  go  to  countries  where  it  is  wanted  as  money, 
and  silver  will  come  hither  for  the  like  reason,  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  volume  until  we  become  exclusively  a silver  nation,  and 
that  of  inferior  standard  value. 

That  these  are  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of 

existing  law,  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 

In  the  monetary  standard,  as  in  all  things  else,  descent  is 
easy,  but  recovery  here  is  beset  with  difficulties  almost  insur- 
mountable. The  resistance  of  a great  commercial  people  to 
any  advance  in  the  established  legal  measute,  attended,  as  it 
must  be,  by  a decline  in  the  relative  value  of  all  property,  and 
by'  a proportionate  increase  in  the  burthen  of  their  indebted- 
ness, will  always  delay  restoration  ; in  fact  it  can  never  be  at- 
tained in  justice  to  every  interest  involved.  And  this  difficulty 
will  with  us  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  necessity  of  lifting  up 
with  it  a lifeless  mass  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  legal 
tender  notes  into  commercial  value. 

Can  any  good  rearson  be  urged  to  justify  a financial  revolu- 
tion so  serious,  so  unnecessary,  and  so  irrecoverable  ? On  the 
contrary,  was  not  the  policy,  when  inaugurated,  a hasty  and 
inconsiderate  effort  of  the  National  Legislature,  during  the 
heat  and  conflict  of  parties,  to  free  the  country  from  the  con- 
sequences of  war  cuxTency,  or  somehow  to  reconcile  that  cur- 
rency with  a metallic  standard,  which  natural  causes,  through 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  industry  and  economy  of  the 
people,  have  since  more  effectually  secured  ? 

There  is  now  nowhere  a felt  necessity  or  desire  for  this  im- 
pending change.  No  important  interest  demands  it ; but  the 
great  instinct  of  the  people  everywhere  repels  the  least  practi- 
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cal  approacli  to  its  cousummatiou.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  as  men  of  financial  experience,  that  the  silver 
law,  if  permitted  to  remain  without  modification  or  change, 
will  work  out  results  that  this  great  people  of  all  classes  and  of 
all  parties  will  forever  regard  as  one  of  its  greatest  political 
and  economical  errors  and  misfortunes. 

Why  should  the  nation  suffer  this  intliction  ? 

The  fundamental  error  of  this  legislation  does  not  consist  in 
encouraging  the  use  of  silver  as  money.  That  is  both  desira- 
ble and  conformable  to  the  well  established  laws  of  trade  since 
the  world  began  ; and  it  is  especially  the  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  increase  the  use  and  importance  of  one  of  its 
own  most  valuable  productions.  But  the  error  consists  in 
forcing  into  circulation  a special  coin,  of  a size  and  character 
not  convenient  for  business  uses,  and  more  especially  in  giving 
it,  by  mandate  of  Congress,  an  excessive  legal  and  local  value 
or  paAdug  power,  which  is  denied  to  it  by  the  commercial  world 
— thereby  needlessly  throwing  this  great  nation,  while  in  most 
hopeful  condition  of  renewed  prosperity,  into  discordant  rela- 
tions with  the  Avorld  without,  and  arbitrarily  legislating  away 
the  rights  and  equities  of  our  OAvn  citizens  with  one  another. 

To  justify  such  legislation  bv^  a prediction  that  silver  will 
recover  from  its  comparative  depreciation,  is  only  a Avay  of 
decreeing  present  injustice  by  accompanying  it  Avith  a belief 
that  time  will  rectify  all  evil  consequences.  Such  prophetic 
declaration  of  Congress,  enacted  into  hiAV,  in  defiance  of  the 
irresistible  movements  of  commerce,  gives  little  comfort  to 
those  who  meanwhile  suffer  loss.  Congress  should  not  enact 
laws,  6A"en  temporarily  unjust,  and  no  political  party  can 
espouse  such  an  error  Avithout  destroying  itself.  The  truth 
cannot  be  too  often  reiterated,  that  all  material  values  are 
governed  by  influences  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  vision 
and  legislation,  and  every  clumsy  intervention  of  Government 
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in  a subject  of  such  world-Avide  relations,  simply  illustrates  the 
impotence  and  the  limitations  of  human  law. 

The  United  States  Government,  fully  appreciating  the  im- 
portance of  giving  consistency  and  character  to  the  system 
thus  created  by  Congress,  by  bringing  it  into  monetary  accord 
Avith  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  have  since  made  repeated 
and  earnest  efforts  to  establish  with  them  a uniformity  in  the 
legal  ratio,  between  gold  ami  silver,  both  Iw  inviting  an  inter- 
national conference  upon  the  subject,  and  by  more  private  ap- 
peals through  special  agents.  For  this  they  carefully  selected 
gentlemen  of  the  most  eminent  fitness  and  reputation,  who  per- 
formed their  work  with  marked  ability,  and  Avho  were  every- 
Avliei'6  receded  in  Euroi)e  Avith  the  respect  due  to  their 
national  and  personal  character  and  with  evident  desire  to 
secure  the  best  practical  results.  But  no  one  can  attentively 
read  the  printed  discussions  of  that  convention  or  listen  to  the 
reports  of  those  agents  Avithout  perceiviug  that,  under  present 
circumstances  at  least,  the  majority  in  numbers  of  European 
economists,  and  especially  those  of  widel}'  recognized  ability 
and  experience,  regarded  the  object  as  entirelA’  impracticable, 
if  not  utterly  inconsistent  with  natural  law.  And  although  our 
representati\’es  urged  their  views  with  most  impressive  ear- 
nestness and  zeal,  and  AA'ith  almost  A'ehement  importunitv  and 
entreaty,  no  result  whatever  was  achieved,  excepting  the  re- 
cord of  an  exhaustive  argiunent  by  able  men  upon  this  import- 
ant subject,  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  mankind. 

Nor  does  it  seem  expedient,  Avhile  so  great  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  among  economists,  as  to  the  A’alue  and  per- 
manence of  the  causes  which  have  widened  the  gap  betA\een 
gold  and  silver,  for  this  Government  to  hastily  establish  for 
itself  a iieAV  ratio  in  silA'er  coinage.  The  only  course  at  present 
i * Avise  and  safe,  is  to  accept  existing  conditions,  and  to  adhere 

as  closely  as  possible  to  the  established  measures  and  dictates 
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of  commerce,  leaving  all  considerations  of  permanent  policy  to 
be  hereafter  determined  by  the  light  of  experience. 

In  this  dilemma,  is  there  then  no  practical  suggestion  to  be 
offered,  that  may  afford  at  least  a clue  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ? 

Just  here  it  is  instructive  to  observe  that  the  first  mention  of 
silver  as  money  in  human  history,  is  not  that  of  its  legcd,  but 
of  its  commercial  value.  “ And  Abraham  iveighed  the  silver 
which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth, 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  ivith  the  mer- 
chants.” 

That  is  to  sav,  the  value  of  the  silver  in  this  transaction  con- 
sisted  wholly  in  its  weight  and  intrinsic  quality  as  silver,  and 
not  ia  any  conventional  or  governmental  stamp  which  it  bore, 
and  that  value  was  commercial  and  international  and  such  has 
ever  since  been,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must  always  be 
the  ultimate  criterion  by  which  money,  like  other  property,  is 
valued. 

Governments  may  obstruct  the  current  use  and  restrict  the 
liberty  of  its  subjects’  money ; but  the  real  value,  notwith- 
standing, is  the  commercial  one.  In  fact,  the  very  same  metal 
which  Abraham  so  long  ago  paid  out  at  its  “ current  value  ivith 
the  merchant,”  however  it  since  may  have  changed  its  stamp  or 
shape  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  and  the  endless 
diversity  of  laws,  still  possesses  only  its  relative  commercial 
value.  And  to  this  general  idea  every  true  solution  of  our 
problem  must,  w'e  believe,  strictly  conform.  Within  the  past 
week  it  is  reported  that  190,000  pounds  sterling  worth  of  gold 
was  purchased  in  London  for  shipment  to  America.  It  con- 
sisted of  Japanese  coin  just  arrived  in  England.  It  is  plain 
that  this  gold  is  valuable  only  as  gold,  irrespective  of  any  coin 
shape  or  stamp  which  it  bears.  And  whether  it  be  converted 
into  English  sovereigns,  American  eagles,  or  remain  as  Japa- 
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nese  money,  makes  no  whit  of  difference  to  its  real  or  intrinsic 
commercial  value.  In  fact,  for  all  uses  in  trade  among  man- 
kind at  large,  excepting  to  verify  its  weight  and  quality,  the 
expense  of  coinage  is  simply  a w^aste  of  labor.  Nor  can  any 
nation  give  it  a local  or  coin  value  greater  than  the  commercial 
one,  without  deliberately  defrauding  its  owm  people. 

Is  it  not  self-evident  that  if  a coin  be  anywhere  rated  heloiv 
its  metallic  value,  commerce  will  cull  out  such  pieces  from  their 
place  of  issue  as  money  and  profitably  carry  them  elsewhere  as 
merchandise?  And  if  they  be  rated  above  their  intrinsic  worth 
they  will  remain  at  home,  because  they  have  been  there  indued 
with  purchasing  power  beyond  their  real  merit.  So  that  com- 
merce is  the  higher  and  all  controlling  law,  as  well  in  respect 
to  money  as  to  merchandise ; and  all  adverse  local  statutes 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  carry  suffering  to  those  who  pass 
them. 

The  simple  statement  of  fact  in  our  own  case  is  this  : Since 
this  law  was  enacted  the  United  States  Government  has  coined 
stated  sums  of  money  from  silver  bullion,  wdiich  it  purchases 
at  its  market  value,  and  pays  for  with  other  legal  money  issued 
from  the  same  mint,  creating  two  mdhons  per  month  of  one 
kind  of  dollars  with  one  mdlion  and  three-quarters  of  another 
kind,  thus  making  a nominal  difference  of  a quarter  of  a 
million  per  month  for  itself,  out  of  its  own  people,  under  the 
name  of  coinage.  This  has  continued  for  a space  of  more 
than  two  years,  and  the  strange  work  still  proceeds  in  the  same 
manner.  A diffei’ence  of  nearly  eight  millions  now  exists 
between  the  false  and  the  true  value  of  this  coinage,  and  the 
commercial  price  of  the  two  metals  has  not  yet  more  nearly 
approximated  than  wdien  this  law,  with  its  prediction  of 
restored  value,  was  first  proclaimed. 

Such  a self-imposed  disparity  between  two  forms  of  the 
national  measure  of  value  proposed  for  indiscriminate  use  in 
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the  uineteentli  ceutm-y  of  Christian  civilization,  by  a free  com- 
mercial people  of  fifty  millions,  a peophi  competing  for  financial 
supremacy  with  the  w^orkl,  whose  imports  and  exports  the  last 
year  exceeded  the  enormous  aggregate  of  fifteen  hundred  mil- 
lions, and  whose  internal  trade,  extending  over  a continent, 
and  which  is  to  be  thus  falsely  estimated,  is  yet  immeasurably 
greater,  would  seem  incredible  did  we  not  know^  that  the  start- 
ling fact  lies  embodied  in  living  statutes.  And  the  singular 
anomaly  is  the  more  consj^icuous  and  unwarrantable  because 
that  in  the  movement  of  coin  between  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries we  were  a creditor  nation  to  the  extent  of  seventy-five 
millions,  mostly  received  in  gold,  and  that  more  is  continually 
coming. 

It  would  seem  that  the  demon  of  <wil,  jealous  of  so  much 
prosperity,  had  deliberately  devised  this  scheme  to  introduce 
discord  and  chaos  into  all  commercial  transactions,  and  bv' 
establishing  a system  of  w'eights  and  measures,  essentially 
unjust  and  variable,  under  solemn  sanction  of  law,  intended  to 
destroy  all  moral  distinctions  among  this  great  people,  and  to 
turn  their  prosperity  into  confusion. 

The  country  is  now  confronted  with  the  momentous  and 
practical  question:  Shall  this  insane  policy  be  at  once 

arrested,  or  shall  it  be  permitted  to  proceed  upon  its  destruc- 
tive work? 

From  w'hatever  cause,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  recent 
years  the  relation  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  in  the  com- 
mercial world  has  undergone  so  great  a change  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  establish  a positive  or  scientific  ratio  between 
them  that  can  be  permanently  embodied  in  national  coinage. 
The  United  States  Government  is  the  last  nation  to  ignore  this 
fact,  to  contend  against  the  vicissitud(^s  of  time,  or  to  blindly 
fasten  its  young  and  active  life  upon  past  conditions  and 
dead  traditions.  The  genius  of  the  people  and  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  country  demand  that  we  both  recognize  and 
accept  the  existing  situation. 

We  have  kept  pace  with  the  most  progressive  nationalities 
so  far  as  to  adopt  their  measure  of  gold  value,  and  our  highest 
policy  and  truest  interest  require  that  we  likewise  avoid  any 
treatment  of  silver  that  will  hinder  its  free  use  as  money  at 
home  or  obstruct  its  ebb  and  flow  at  the  same  vahre  upon  the 
freat  ocean  of  commerce. 

The  onlv  practical  suggestion  that  I have  seen  upon  this 
subject  was  made  in  a letter  from  Mr.  John  Thompson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  “Chase  National  Bank,”  in  January  last,  from 
which  I read  the  following  extract ; 


“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Trihune: 

it  — The  people  will  not  consent  to  have  silver  demonetized. 

The  people  will  have  paper  money  for  a circulating  medium. 
These  assertions  I believe  to  be  umpiestionable.  It  then  becomes 
important  to  utilize  silver  judiciously,  and  to  secure  the  very  best 

cpiality  of  paper  money. 
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“ National  bank  notes  are  generally  satisfactory,  but  the  high 
pi’ice  of  Government  bonds,  and  the  tax  on  the  circulation  of  the 
banks,  leaves  snch  a small  profit  that  the  larger  banks  decline  to 
issue  notes.  The  standard  silver  dollar  is  deficient  in  value  as  com- 
pared with  gold,  so  that  when  the  balance  of  tiade  turns  against 
this  country  a suspension  of  gold  payments  wfill  surely  follov,  for 
in  addition  to  the  foreign  demand,  speculation  will  seize  the  gold 

for  the  premium  it  will  certainly  command. 

“With  these  convictions  fvdly  established,  and  after  carefully 
studying  the  temper  of  the  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  I 
feel  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  action  to  be 
taken.  (1.)  Stop  coining  the  412i-grain  dollar,  and  in  lieu  issue 
silver  certificates  against  bullion  at  450  grains  per  dollar.  These 
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Treasury  certificates  will  be  worth  9 per  cent,  more  for  export  than 
the  standard  silver  dollar,  and  in  my  opinion  these  certificates  will 
be  worth  more  than  gold  dollars  by  the  time  the  precious  metals 
are  wanted  for  foreign  account.  (2.)  Stop  coining  gold  also,  at 
least  until  the  present  stock  of  coin  shall  be  depleted,  and  until  a 
more  active  domestic  demand  shall  make  it  advisable  to  resume 
coinage.  Against  the  gold  bullion  issue  Treasury  certificates  at 
the  present  standard.  Hold  the  foreign  coins  as  bullion  in  their 
imported  condition,  ready  for  export  or  recoinage,  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  in  the  future.  (3.)  The  Treasury  certificates  for 
both  gold  and  silver  should  be  elaborately  engraved,  and  of  'all  de- 
nominations of  the  present  greenback  issues,  and  should  be  issued 
to  depositors  of  both  gold  and  silver  bullion  without  limit.  In 
other  words,  the  Mint  should  be  open  to  depositors  of  silver  as  it 
is  now  open  to  depositors  of  gold. 

“ In  the  absence  of  an  international  understanding,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  fix  a standard  for  each  metal  that  will  hold  them  to  a 
uniform  value.  In  my  opinion  a dollar  of  450  grains  of  standard 
silver  will  be  the  premium  dollar  when  foreign  exchange  is  against 
us. 

“ I can  think  of  no  better  arrangement  for  withdrawing  the 
legal  tender  currency,  without  financial  disturbance,  than  this  cer- 
tificate measure.’’ 

This  suggestion  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  a full  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  but  it  points  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  deficient 
only'  in  degree  in  not  proposing  to  receive  and  pay  out  silver 
bullion  at  its  full  commercial  value. 

The  substantial  objects  which  I desire  to  urge  are  these  ; 

First,  to  arrest  the  coinage  of  silver  do'Iars  o/’412^  grains,  and 
to  reconvert  those  already  produced  into  rilver  hullion,  coining  sil- 
ver only  as  wanted  for  subsidiary  currency. 

It  would  unquestionably  be  the  wiser  policy  for  Government 
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to  stop  here,  and  to  cease  all  further  legislation  respecting  sil- 
ver, leaving  it  to  the  free  action  of  commerce  and  of  natural 
laws.  But  if  this  be  found  impracticable,  then  I propose, 

Secondly,  that  the  Treasury  receive  and  pay  out  silver  Indlion 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  market  value  in  gold,  and  issue  certifi- 
c ites  of  deposit  in  denominations  for  circulation. 


These  simple  propositions  cover  substantially  the  whole 
ground.  These  certificates  of  deposits  or  circulating  notes 
would  be  issued  as  now,  foi'  even  numbers  of  dollars,  and  of 
various  denominations,  and  would  be  redeemable  in  gold,  or 
at  the  pleasure  of  Government,  in  the  equivalent  value  in  sil- 
ver bullion.  The  point  of  importance  is  to  determine  the  indue 
at  which  such  bullion,  after  it  is  received,  shall  be  paid  out. 
This  cannot  be  difficult  when  seriously  undertaken,  with  the 
intention  of  doing  strict  justice,  so  that  neither  the  depositor 
nor  the  Government  shall  gain  or  lose.  If  paid  at  the  average 
rate  as  purchased,  no  great  injustice  would  be  done,  and  the 
present  difficulty  would  be  substantially  removed.  But  moie 
complete  justice  even  than  this,  by  which  the  fluctuation  in 
values  shall  be  regarded,  is  certainly  possible. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  Government  would  thus  take  upon 
itself  an  indefinite  responsibility,  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  now 
doing  worse  than  that,  and  whatever  existing  obstacle  is  le- 
moved,  or  whatever  facility'  is  given  by  which  commerce  is  pro- 
moted, enures  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  to  the  direct 
revenues  of  the  Treasury'.  Government  now  rigidly  recognizes 
the  expediency'  of  participating  with  other  nations  in  letaining 
silver  in  use  as  money',  but  in  doing  so,  it  stands  in  the  veiy 
gates  of  commerce,  using  the  world’s  scales  in  weighing  silver 
bullion  into  the  coffers,  but  having  a private  and  lighter  weight 
of  its  own,  in  dealing  it  out.  Its  own  people  and  the  opinion 
of  mankind  will  perpetually'  protest  against  this  injustice. 
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The  advantages  to  be  secured  by  the  policy  recommended 
are  manifestly  these  : 

1.  It  arrests  the  evil  of  two  values  in  money,  whose  baneful 
results  we  have  partially  described. 

2.  It  provides  a much  needed  paper  circulation  for  business 
uses,  of  absolute  and  unquestionable  value,  based  upon  silver 
bullion,  or  upon  gold  bullion  and  coin,  held  in  the  Treasury 
vaults,  under  guard  of  the  national  forces.  Such  notes  need 
no  legal  tender  compulsion.  They  would  be  everywdiere  freely 
received  and  paid  upon  their  own  merits  by  the  people,  or  be 
held  as  bank  reserves,  without  hesitation  or  danger  of  loss. 

3.  It  will  confirm  and  secure  resumption  of  coin  payments 
upon  the  gold  basis  as  now  commenced,  and  remove  all  occa- 
sion to  discriminate  between  difierent  forms  or  values  of 
money. 

4.  It  will  provide  a certain,  legitimate  and  more  extended 
use  and  market  for  the  silver,  as  well  as  the  gold  productions 
of  the  country. 

5.  It  will  open  a way  for  the  gradual  substitution  of  bullion' 
notes  for  the  legal  tenders  now  outstanding. 

6.  Finally,  it  will  establish  the  financial  situation  of  the 
country  upon  a basis  that  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  stability  of  the  Government. 


